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How will it all end? 


What ani. be Aone? 


if Peace is to be achieved 


HE war will drag on to a finish; 

a finish decreed by the war’s 

* own development. No-one would 

dare to prophesy when or how the 

war will be concluded; by military 

victory, by blockade, or even by the 

refusal of men to fight year after 

year with never a hope of peace in 
sight. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
every man, woman, and child, in every 
jand, hopes for one thing —“PEACE.” 

And it is the peace which all war- 
resisters must work for and achieve, 
because after years of bloodshed and 
destruction the peace must be more 
than a “cessation of hostilities.” It 
must be the reconstruction and the 
re-planning of life for the common 
good, and a stimulus to all people to 
prevent future wars. 

But, when nations have hated and 
killed, when economic systems have 
been ruthlessly adapted to war-pro- 
duction, when a nation exists with the 
majority of its workers employed in 
non-productive industries and ser- 
vices who could dare to prophesy the 
nature of the “peace”? 

When this war is terminated, when 
industry muddles back to peace-time 
production, when working people are 
pitchforked from the war services and 
war industries into unemployment, 
who can visualise what sufferings 
may arise and what results will be 
produced? 

Yet there are those who dare to 
prophesy! 


“Better Britain” Demand 


The war has taken a new trend in 
recent months, and the ideas of 
people have undergone a _ change. 
There is now a public demand for a 
better England after the war, im- 
proved productive conditions, old- -age 
pensions, adequate wages, and jobs 
for all. The trade unions are in the 
war, the Labour Party is in tke 
war, Russia is in the war, and 
Churchill is a “comrade.” 

Side bv side with the public 
demands for a better England, and 
the determination that “things will 
not be the same after the war,” there 
is another demand. It is the demand 
of an ideology, the demand of a party 
which, once anti-war, has now taken 
up the cudgels of war with intense 
ferocity, exceeding by far the drum- 
beating of the most inspired patriot. 

The capitalist system has been tried 
and found wanting. It may or may 
not be guilty of continually producing 
wars, but two million registered un- 
employed men were a living testimony 
to capitalism’s inefficiency and un- 
desirab lity. The people are right 
when they demand “something better 
after the war.’ 


A Suitable Channel? 


But is the new ideology, which is 
gaining ever more adherents every 
day, a suitable channel for this public 
demand. ‘Communism in its pure 
form has many commonly acclaimed 
attributes; but States graced with the 
name “Communist” do not necessarily 
possess those attributes. 

Civ'l wars have developed from 
economic turmoil and from_ the 
stimulus of a new ideology. History 
shows how new movements and new 
faiths have swept through countries, 
and it is possible that the demands 
of the people may be achieved under 
“the scarlet. standard.” 

But they may not. 

As the ponularity of the new 
ideology has increased. so have the 
tactics ard the ideoloey been 
charged. The tack-booted nat‘onalist 
fascist. demanding war and threaten- 
ing violenee to ali opponents, has his 
renlica in England. 

In the same manner that Com- 
munists and Social Democrats were 


denounced as traitors in Germany, so, 
in this country, ILP members, Trot- 
skyits, and pacifists have been de- 
nounced by self-styled communists. 

Reason in Germany has fled before 
the assault of blind faith and blind 
obedience; while here to reason is to 
criticize and to become an “enemy of 
the people.” 

The beatings and attacks upon 
individuals, so characteristic of the 
early German fascist methods, are 


A BIG JOB 


HE pacifist movement, whose destiny 
corresponds in miniature, I believe, 
to that of the world at large, is under- 
going a gilent revolution. Like the world 
at large, it finds difficulty in, passing from 
the negative to the positive; unlike the 
world at large, it is acutely aware of the 
necessity of discovering a social philosophy 
and a way of life which excludes the 
possibility of war, 

That is a very big job, which will last 
far heyond the cessation of large-scale 
hostilities. It is our business to prepare 
for it in every way we can. The founda- 
tion of an independent pacifist press is 
perhaps the most essential: it is the or- 
ganization of the consciousness of the 
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not without their counterpart in this 
country; and strife grows between 
father and son, brother and brother, 
as faith “in” and “to” the party is 
taught and demanded. 

Civil Strife Danger 

It would be a tragedy if the peace 

so ardently desired developed from 
civil strife into one more nationalist 
State of “conditioned” souls. 
‘If freedom is known only to 
“fraternal members’; if youth is 
schooled to believe in only one god, 
the great god State; if sweated 
labour is replaced by Stakhanovism 
and goodness and morality exist only 
by virtue of State recognition, what 
then of the new and better Britain? 
What then is Fascism, if this is 
Communism ? 

Such a State could not be a com- 
munist State. We can search the 
depths of the new ideology and_find 
only nationalism, lack of principles, 
lack of fraternity and humani- 
tarianism; the substitution of 
fanatical belief for reasoned judg- 
ment, and a firm, undemocratic con- 
trol. Yet nowhere in this ideology 
can be fouund more than a vague hint 
of the principles of true communism. 

This ideology is a danger which 
exists even as the danger of fascism 
lurked in the war-torn defeated 
Germany of pre-Hitler days. 


Faith in the People 


But such a danger is not really 
great if the people continue to justify 
the great promise they have shown in 
these war years. 

Consciously now, the people seek 
good government and good citizen- 
ship. The outbreak of just one more 
war has brought them up against 
reality. It is the neople’s lives and 
hapniness with which Government- 
juggle; but the peonle are no longer 
content that they shall have no say 
in the control of their own lives. 

If the determination of the people 
to be really democratic ard to gover~ 
themselves continues and is stimu- 
lated after the war; if the veople 
willingly assume the resnons bility of 
full citizenshin and celf-governmert 
at the same time being alert to pre. 
vent Goverrmental racketeering and 
careerism; then there will be no mor- 
fanat'cism. no flight of reason, and 
No More War. 
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PACIFIST COMMENTARY: 
Muscling - in 
in Africa 


MPUE situation in N. Africa rapidly 

grows more confused—and more 
significant. The Comte de Paris (the 
Bourbon claimant) is in Algiers; 
Prince Napoleon Louis Buonaparte 
(Buonapartist, naturally) has been 
arrested on his way thither. M. 
Flandin (Comité des Forges, I seem 
to remember) is there. Who is not 
there? Perhaps we shall find that 
the missing President of the Re- 
public, M. Lebrun, is also there. 
That would be very awkward for 
the exponents of a novel theory of 
“Republican legitimism,” which sees 
in Gen. de Gaulle the legitimate re- 
presentative of the French Republic, 
presumably because he was Under- 
ecretary for War in the last 
Republican Government. If anyone 
does “legitimately” represent the 
Third Republic, it is President Le- 
brun. However, as I say, everybody 
who is anybody—with the exception 
of de Gaulle on the one hand, and 
Laval on the other—appears to be in 
N. Africa now, busily engaged in 
muscling-in. 


‘Liberating’ Pains 


[™ is notoriously easy to criticize. 

That the political situation in 
N. Africa is very uneasy; that it must 
have an unfavourable effect on the 
military situation—these are facts. 
But when the critics of the Left sug- 
gest that something different ought 
to have been done, they take good 
care not to specify what; or to make 
any definite suggestion about what 
could be done now. It is ridiculous 
to say Darlan should not have been 
recognized, because the hostility of 
Darlan would have jeopardized the 
whole expedition. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
difficulties of the’ situation are in- 
herent in the Anglo-American role of 
liberating Europe. French N. Africa 
offers a complex and crucial case of 
what may be expected to happen 
everywhere. USA and Britain have 
to choose between imposing their 
owr candidate for political power, or 
letting someone emerge from an un- 
savoury interna] struggle. No in- 
terim solutions are poss.ble. A tem- 
porary head of an administration, in 


CENSORING 
HUMANITY 


To the Editor of Peace News 


T IKE the Littlecott family, whose 

story you related in your issue 
of Jan. 8, I have reason to be grate- 
ful to the clemency of a German sub- 
marine commander. 

In Decemb-r 1940 my ‘husband was return- 
ing from USA in the Western Prince, which 
was torpedoed in the North Atlantic. Most 
of the ship’s company got away in the life- 
boats, but owing to the darknesa and the | 
rough sea thcir launching was slow and difi- 
cult. The survivors in some of the boats 
watched the submarine surface beside them— 
as Mr. James Bone, another passenger, vividly 
4-scribed in the Manchester Guardian. It 
was nét until all the boats were well away 
from the ship that the submarine sank it. 
Three quarters of an hour elapsed between 
ho first torpedo, which only crippled the 
shin, and the second. 

In the manuscrint of his broadcast 
‘o America describing this experience 
ny husband paid a tribute to the 
sumanity of the submarine com- 
nander, but the censar cut it ont. 

VERA BRITTAIN 


EDITED BY “OBSERVER” 


these days, takes good care to ensure 
his own permanence. The techniques 
of political power are now such that 
possession is a good deal more than 
nine points of the law. 
Ministers’ Views 
HAT is one aspect of a new world- 
situation, the novelty of which 
cannot be expressed in familiar cate- 
gories of political thinking. Another, 
which has forcibly impressed me this 
week, is the striking and bewildering 
change in the significance to be 
attached to ministerial pronounce- 
ments. Fairly quickly we have 
become used to the fact that state- 
ments on policy by very important 
members of the American Adminis- 
tration — President, Vice-President, 
and Secretary of State, for example 
—are not binding upon the Govern- 
ment. They are kites which are flown 
in the hope that the wind of public 
opinion may keep them up. They 
flop. Another kite is tried. And so on. 
This has been represented to us as 
strange by comparison with British 
practice, whereby the pronounce- 
ments of a Cabinet Minister are 
binding upon a British Government. 
But this is no longer true. Not even 
the Daily Herald (Jan. 11), for 
example, regards Mr. Morrison’s 
recent, and relatively enlightened, 
statement upon the colonies as indi- 
cative of government policy. “Mr. 
Morrison,” it says, “is making these 
speeches as an individual, not as a 
member of the War Cabinet.” The 
innovation is revolutionary. 


Safest Policy 


jt is also inevitable. The truth of 

the matter is that the Allied 
Governments today have no nolicy. in 
the accepted sense of the word. They 
can have none. They were formed 
from Parliaments elected on issues 
which were utterly trivial compared 
with the immense process of change 
in which the world is now involved. 
“What we have we hold,” says Mr. 
Churchill, to the applause of a Par- 
hamentary majority. 

The Time-spirit merely smiles at 
his impertinence, well-knowing that, 
whether we win or lose the war, we 
cannot hold what we used to have. 
What nobody knows ,is the form in 
which the change will be realized. 

The simplest and the safest formu- 
lation of British policy would be: 
“We do not know what will happen. 
We have no idea what the condition 
of the world will be when the war 
ends. We do not know whether the 
war will end, or even whether it can 
end. All we promise is that whatever 
the conditions may be we will do the 
best we can.” And when the cynical 
questioner asks: “The best? Judged 
by what criterion? The best for 
whom?” the wise statesman will 
answer sagely: “That depends.” 


Political Unity 


| Pe this creditable lapse inte honesty, 

which is imprubable, we must reconcile 
ourselves to a system of democratic govern- 
mnt in which the utterances of responsible 
statesmen mean, not quite, but almost, no- 
thing. When Mr. Churchill says about the 
colonies: “‘What we have, we hold”, it means 
“I would like us to regain what we used to 
possess." When Mr. Morrison, also about the 
colonies, speaks of “‘some wider pooling of 
tasks and responsibilities”, he ig simply say- 
ing that that is what he would like, 

But beneath the discrepancy is the solid 
fact that it doesn’t matter very much what 
either of them would like, or whether they 
agree or disagree. They are united only as 
| members of a Cabinet for “winning the war” 
What winning the war means, in fact, they 
have no idea: and it is because they have no 
idea, that they can be united. Thus it ig en- 
tirely idle to talk of “policy”. Unity is 
possible precisely because policy ia impossible, 
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Democracy ? 


“MINHE vigour and vitality of British 

* democracy have been amply 
demonstrated in recent weeks.” So 
began the leading article in The 
Times of Jan. 2. We opened our eyes 
with a click, and read on eagerly to 
leam all about the demonstration. 
Unfortunately, it was postponed. 
For the next sentence was: “It is 
wholly good that questioning should 
be going on up and down the 
eountry.” And that was all. 

Not quite all, indeed: for the same 
Times article, apparently forgetting 


its purpose, went on to say: | 


In the reality of the modern world, the 
economic life of the country is controlled by 
a small number of powerful and closely 
organized groups, each struggling to har- 
nessa the power of the State to uphold and 
further its own particular interest ...No- 
thing could be more fatal to gdemocraey than 
a growth of the feeling that political parties 
are no longer the standard-bearera of great 


principles, but the agents of great 
economic corporations. 
What was The Times after? How 


have the vigour and vitality of 
democracy been amplv demonstrated? 
Surely, it must be by some visible 
determination to break down this 
confessed contro] of politics by great 
economic corporations — to which 
class. of course, the Trade Unions also 
belong. We see no sign of any such 
determination. The Times itself 
points to none. It speaks vacuely of 
questioning going on uv and down the 
country. Perhaps. More substantial 
is the fact that an authoritative sum- 
mary of the Beveridge Report. by Sir 
William himself, has been withdrawn 
from circulation in the Army on the 
extravagantly democratic ground that 
the Government had not vet had time 
to consider it. More subtantiated is 
the fact that the prevalent mood in 
the rank and file of the Army is one 
of cynicism. 


When I asked ten peovle—three ATS. a 
sergeant-major, two sergeants. and four 
privates (writes a serving so'dier in the 
January Journalist)—whether they thought 
the world would be a better place after 
the war, they all revlied In the negative: 
and there was no hesitation in the anawer. 


What is the exnianation? First of 
all. the war itself. Pronagarnda may 
shriek itself hoarse. but the nlain man 
is not to be persuaded that a vast 
process of mecharized destruction, 
carried on to no visible end in time or 
purnose, is likely to nroduce a better 
world or a better national society. 


Second, democracy itself lacks 
meaning today. When the aim of 
the democratic movement was one 
man (and then one woman), one vote, 
its aim was simnle and compre- 
hensible. But when the aim was 
attained, it was not found to be the 
gatewav to Elvsium or Eldorado. 
Democraev found itself all dressed up 
and nowhere to go. 

In the only generally accepted 
sense which the word bears, we have 
Democracy today. What do we do 
with it? Carry on—with just being 
a Democracy, for the hell of it, so to 
speak? Just go on defending it. till 
in the process it becomes something 
quite different, and then go on defend- 
ing that? 

No wonder the plain man is be- 
wildered and apathetic. He would 
like to dream of getting back to where 
he was; but, alas, he begins to fear 
there is no chance of it. Perhaps he 
would like to believe in Beveridge; 
but he knows there’s a catch some- 
where. And, by heaven, there is, 
even if we could suppose that the 
lions of the vested interests suddenly 
turned lambs, and the whole thing 
passed with unanimous acclaim. In 
these propaganda days, we must go 
to the detached neutral for the simple 
Jow-down. “Observer? last week 
quoted the Basler Nachrichten: 

Even the Beveridge plan, with which all 

English people are more or less sincerely 

pleased, will become a mere house of refuge 

of paupers if the war lasts two more years. 

If British democracy can show its 


“vigour and vitality” in finding a way 


out of that dilemma, well. Ifnot....! 


The Price cof Insurance 


by 


WILFRED WELLOCK 


From 1914 to 1942 is but a brief span mm the history of nations. | 
But from the standpoint of civilized progress it has been a perilous 
journey. So many things of value have been lost on the way that the 


light of fe burns very dimly today. 


Among those lost treasures is the value and dignity of human labour. 


N the whole, the individual that 
has survived the storms of the 
last thirty years is a monstrous 

abstraction, a wonderful piece of 
mechanism devoid of soul and visidcn. 
Modern man has become so much a 
part of a vast mechanical process, 
which embraces not only the in- 
dustrial, but more and more the social 
life es the community, that the field 
in. which the human soul may find 
scope for self-expression and expan- 
sion is exceedingly small, and shrinks 
almost daily. 

The most salutary gift to this 
generation which I can think of would 
be a searching treatise on social 
suicide, written by a genius and con- 
sisting of not more than 500 words. 
Its function would be that of a look- 
ing glass in which everyman would 
see bis spiritual emptiness, the pathos 
and horror of the feverish, wasteful, 


| purposeless and visionless existence 


which is modern life. 
DEGRADED LIFE 


During the last thirty years the 
quality of life has gradually fallen. 
The life-stream does not run nearly 
so deep as it used to. It is breathless 
and often dashing, but very shallow; 
all splash and spray. 

It lacks the elements which belong 
to what men once knew as religion. 
Modern religion has degenerated into 
a defence of the very evils which it 
was its purpose to avoid or uproot. 

In the process of decline, liberty 
has changed its meaning’ and now 
consists of little more than the right 
to spend.money, to purchase spasms 
of excitement as a relief from the 
monotony of a soul-wracking indus- 
trialism. Widespread econorhic in- 
security, arising from that modern 
vhenomenon mass unemployment. has 
made economic security of greater 


moment than democracy, and every- 
where people are ready to sacrifice 
the latter for the former. é 
As yet, however, they are not quite 
conscious of that fact; hence the con- 
tradiction of their being willing to 
fight for freedoms which have lost 
most of their reality and meaning. 
The retention of Parliaments and 
voting provides the illusion of free- 
dom, but there is obyiously little to 
die for in having to work eight hours 
per day on a belt and to live on the 
dole for one or two years out of every 


six, 
SPIRITUAL HAVOC 


The spiritual havoc wrought by 
modern industrialism has yet to be 
appreciated by the public. Today 
90 per cent. of human labour ex- 
hausts body and mind without kind- 
ling any enthusiasm or yielding satis- 
faction. 

The object of work is to acquire 
money, and increasingly the purpose 
of money is to purchase pleasure and 
excitement. Work has ceased to be 
creative, and thus spiritually satisfy- 
ing. The aim behind it is cheapness, 
and profit for self-seeking directors 
and shareholders. 


This hell of materialism is sup- 
ported by the Church and most so- 
called cultural organizations. for the 
reason that they have become an in- 
tegral part of a class-based society. 
This hell, moreover, has become so 
highly organized, and covers such a 
wide range of the workaday life of 
the world, that it has come to be 
regarded as inevitable, part of the 
very order and essence of things, from 
which there is no escape. 


A more tragic situation can 
searcely be imagined. Children are 
transferred from the congenial and 


human atmosphere of the school to an 
atmosphere poisoned by the lust for 
profit, which is wholly foreign to 
them,; and in which they soon begin 
to sicken and spiritually to die. At 
twenty, shades of an unsuspected 
prison-house have already closed 
upon the mind, and destroyed all hope 
of finding joy and delight in labour. 


NECESSITY OF COMPENSATION 


: In a society so organized, all the emphasis 
in social reform is placed on the necessity for 
reliefs, compensations for the numerous agon- 
jes and penalties of a degrading, soul-destroy- 
ing industrial system. The climax of these 
reliefs is a fixed minimum standard of living 
and an all-in scheme of insurances. 
Hence the comprehensive insurance 

of Sir William Beveridge. Such a eee 
has become an imperative corollary of the 
existing social system, an indispensable means 


of making it tolerable. It is, in facty the 
counterpart of totalitarian robotism, for 
which it is obvious!y paving the way. 

Sir William Beveridge has made it quite 


clear that his all-in insurance scheme depends 
upon the abolition of mags unemployment, and 
thus upon fundamental changes in the 
economic system of modern capitalism. 

Now if we were really concerned about the 
spiritual bases of our civilization, the restor- 
ing to work of its function of creative service 
it would be a comparatively simple matter to 
reorganize our national economic life so aa 
to guarantee economic security to all. But 
if the chief aim is the maintenance of privi- 
lege and the existing class structure of society, 
there can be no escape from revolution or 
counter-revolution, communism or fascism. 


WORLD TRENDS 


During the last three years I have been 
tying to show that, lacking a spiritual revo- 
lution, this war would lead to the world-wide 
overthrow of democracy; and in recent ar 
ticles I have revealed the indications that we 
are even now preparing to pass into a fascist 
State, notwithstanding that those responsible 
for the preparations have other intentions. 
Unfortunately the people are too spiritually 
debilitated to understand the nature and de- 
gree of their sickness, 

The reliefs and insurances which the pub- 
lic are now demanding are not the gateway 
to new life and a new social oder. They are 
mere palliatives to prop up the drooping 
human spirit under the yoke of robotism. 
The road to LIFE is that of conscious creation 
for worthy ends. 

Industrial robotism is too high a price-- 
nay, the wrong price to pay for economie 
security. Nor is there any need to pay it, 
The choice is between the sacrifice of privi- 
lege and the sacrifice of humanity. All the 
major political parties are apparently willing 
to save the former at the expense of the 
latter, in the gioriovs name of Ineurenece. 
Society thus moves towards the slave State. 


A PACIFIST COMMENTARY 


Pacific Fears 


N spite, or because, of the new optimism 
about the war in Europe, misgivings are 
being freely expressed in the Pacific about 
the Pacific. Mr. Curtin has a hunch that 
unless the Japanese are dislodged pretty 
quickly they will build up a position so strong 
that to attack it will be humanly impossible. 
Dr. Evatt echoes his misgivings and calls 
for more aid now (D. Herald, Jan. 11). 


Still more desperate and uneasy is_ the 
position of China. Says Dr. Ho. of the Chin- 
ese Military Mssion to USA: “China’s spirit 
is not exhausted, but her material resources 
are almost gone...The Allies must send 
help before it s too late’ (D. Herald, Jan. 
11). And we should not underestimate the 
signifioance of the declaration of war by the 
Nanking Government on the United Nations. 
Granted that it is merely a “puppet” govern- 
ment, and does only what the Japanese tell 
it to do, we have to ask ourselves why the 
Japanese told it to do that, just now. 


The Military Correspondent of the Evening 
Standard (Jan. 9) explains the staggering 
toughness of the Japanese resistance in Papua 
by assuming that they knew of ‘“‘the largest 
concentration of merchant-shipping whigh the 
yet been gathered in South Pacific waters’. 
This is the convoy of whose imminence Mr. 
Curtin was advised, of which Col. Knox said 
he knew nothing, and of which Mr. Elmer 
Davis, official Director of War Information 
in USA, surprisingly said that Co. Knox's 
ignorance was not warranted. 


American Reaction 


N the whole, messages from the Pacific 
are distinctly lugubrious. The Daily 
Herald (Jan. 7) correspondent in Sydney says: 
“It looks as if the Allies’ disregard of Mr. 
Curtin’s advice to provide more equipment 
for an offensive has allowed the enemy to 
steal a march. Some observers think the 
Allies will now be lucky if they can cling to 
the footholds they have gained in the Solo- 
mons and New Guinea.” 

As to the actual military situation I hazard 
no judgment, thongh it is plain that if all 
the Japanese resist with the incredible ten- 
acity of those at Buna and Gona, to clear 
them out of the Pacific will at the beat be 
the work of many years. What interests me 
now is the probable reaction of American 
sentiment to the situation. The war against 
Japan is primarily an American affair, in 
the sense that the average American accepts 
ita necessity: the USA is united behing it. 


The American public is much more fully 
informed than the British as to the realities. 
After the shock of Pearl Harbour, came the 
rebound of enthusiasm for Gen. McArthur; 
there followed the news of tremendous naval 
victories. Now comes the news that, after 
all, they are not winning against “‘the yellow 
bastards” but at best barely holding their 
own—and this within a week of the Ameri- 
can C-in-C Pacific telling them that the war 
would be over and the Japs beaten in 1943. 


U.S.A. and N. Africa 


ARALLEL, I suppose, will be the effect 

of the ambiguous political news from 

N. Africa. .It is described by Alistair Cooke 

(D. Herald, Jan. 9) as “the most serious 

American news” this week. The reason is, 

partly that the N. African affair is under 

American contro), partly that it is the vari- 

ous American correspondents who have given 
the disquieting news. 

“For some unrevealed reason, the censors 
in N. Africa have allowed American corre- 
spondents to say what they also said at Guadal- 
canal—that though we may be aware of a 
difficult situation, for once we do not have 
it in hand. The success of that November 
Sunday’s invasion was so unexpected, — s0 
Hollywood in its scope and spooky daring, 
that Americans were dazzled into believing 
that this ig the way wars are won when 
Americang get into them... Must we wait 
for a White Paper on N. Africa before a 
bloody and tragic reverse there compels us 
to admit how well we had taken the measure 
of a critical situation 2?” 

That is very strong language, for which 
nothing in the actual news gives warrant. 
But unless the situation in N. Africa does 
improve, I can easily imagine the Admini- 
stration having to yield a great deal to those 
many Americans who insist that the Japan- 
ese war is all that really concerna the USA. 


Unreal Governments 


ET other disquieting examples of the 
fatality which besets the emigre Govern- 
ments are provided by Yugoslavia and Bel- 
gium. Time (Dec. 14) broke the story that 
the Serb partisans who are waging successful 
warfare in Yugoslavia are, so far from heing 
followers ‘of Gen. Mihailovitch, very deter- 
mined opponents of his. They are peasant 
communists, led by an ex-officer of the Inter- 
national Brigade in Spain, and they have re- 
pudiated the pan-Serb nationalism of Mihailo- 
vitch. Says Time: 

“The impoverished peasants of Yugoslavia 
have shown an increasing preference for the 
partisans. They have deserted Mihallovitch, 
who works for a greater Serbia, the Faacist 
Ustachi, who wants a greater Croatia, and 
the Serbian collaborationists under the quis- 
ling Gen. Neditch.” 


In other words, the Yugoslav Government 
in partibus may already be obsolete. 


Another, minor, example is the court-martial 
of 14 young Belgian soldiers for “taking part 
in propaganda which could cause indiscipline”, 
It has, says Mr, Vernon Bartlett (N. Chron- 
icle, Jan. 8), “brought into the open a rather 
tragic misunderstanding, common in some 
degreé@ to all the Allied nations whose govern- 
ments are in exile.” ‘Tragic misunderstand- 
ing’ is an understatement. The evidence ia 
accumulating day by day that long before 
the end of the war Washington’s message, 
“Avoid al] European entanglements!’’ may 
appear more urgent than ever to the ordinary 
American. 


‘CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 


One More Step 


N what authority I know not, News Re- 
view (Jan, 7) saya that the Russian 
Government has refused to give the German 
Government lists of its German prisoners of 
war: on the ostensible ground that Russia is 
not a signatory to the Geneva convention. 
There is no suggestion that the Germans have 
withheld the names of their much more num- 
erous Russian prisoners, though that is the ex-. 
planation which would naturally have occurred 
to me. It is, if true, a lamentable decision. But 
in these days one’s mind hardly registers one 
more step on the descent to sheer savagery, 
And indeed, if Jews are being slaughtered 
by the million, simply for being Jews, what 
matters the breach of one more humane con- 
vention of warfare? It seemg of no account. 


The Jews 


R. Victor Gollancz has written a forcible 

pamphlet on the alleged@ extermination 
of the Jews, “Let my People Go”, 8d. He 
accepts substantially the whole of the Polish 
Note. “I do not mean that every word... is 
unquestionably true...but as to the main 
facta—not only the extermination, but the 
general manner of the extermination—there 
cannot now be a shadow of doubt.” He 
argues that the Note is supported by Hitler's 
own declaration of his intention. When he 
announced in Feb, 1942 that “the Jew will 
be exterminated”, he meant it. 

Am I convinced? No, I am _ not. But 
Neither am I convinced that it ig not hap- 
pening. I frankly acknowledge that I am 
much less sceptical than I was. And I am 
quite sure that Mr. Gollancz honestly believes 
{t. But he is, I note, as dubious of the in- 
tentions of the British Government as I am. 

“While Hitler was persecuting the Jews 
from 1933 to 1939—not indeed on the present 
seale, but hardly less horribly—did not the 
Government of the day preserve complete 
silencé? And yet it knew exactly what was 
happening, for almost immediately after 
war had been declared it issued a White Paner 
giving all the horrible details which it had 
been collecting, month by month, during the 
period of its silence. Yes, it knew what was 
happening; but it used what was happening. 
not to save the victims when it might have 
done so, but to stir un hatred of the enemy 
after war had been declared.” 

Is that not true today? What evidence ia 
there to prove it is not true? 


‘Rule, America !" 


R. Joseph Martin, Republican leader in 
Congress, has opened the seasion by de- 
elaring that “the United States must rule the 
air” (Mail, Jan. 7). That obviously shows a 
Nasty spirit. Yet one can hardly help remem- 
bering “Rule, Britannia! Britannia rule the 
waves!” That sounded natural and reasonable 
enough to many generations of Englishmen. 
It hardly becomes us to be offended when we 
hear the new prophetic atrain: ‘Rule, 
Americal America rule the air!’ But we 
are unreasonable beings, and we are offended. 
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ASSASSINATION is not the way 

to get rid of pernicious ideas any 
more than killing thousands of men is 
the best way to get a country to 
change its government. The Darlan 
farce ending in a tragedy may, how- 
ever, put an end to the speculations 
about him. 


Never has there been so much talk 
and writing based on absolute ignor- 
ance. As in other instances during 
these tragic years, we, the British 
public, have been kept completely in 
the dark. Before even the result of 
an engagement can be recorded, so 
many Governments, councils, and 
commanders have to be consulted that 
the news, when it does come, is 
already stale. . 

If the North African position is to 
be successfully terminated, French 
unity is imperative. What is now 
interfering with it we have not the 
haziest notion. So we must all go 
on inventing and speculating. 


Charles Roden Buxton 


QN“Ly those who knew Charles 
Roden Buxton personally can 
fully appreciate what his loss means. 
Some of the causes he supported so 
generously and indefatigably were 
traditional in the family, such as the 
welfare of native races. But it was 
not causes, or even his political work, 
which stood out and attracted me to 
him during the many years I knew 
him. It was his character and per- 
sonality and the way he accepted 
defeat and disannointment without a 
trace of animosity or resentment. 
He had such fair judgment; he was 
so ready to help and to listen; never 
inclined to push himself forward; 
ever prepared to take on the most 
difficult job; never expecting praise or 
credit; and pursuing his course at so 
lofty a level that those who could not 
reach him were bound to admire a 
disinterested figure from whose noble 
countenance the light of spiritual 
evidence so clearly shone. In the 
turmoil of a political life of some 
forty years, for me Charlie Buxton 
will always stand out as a model. 


Conscientious Objector 


I HAD a rather curious visitor last 

week. It was after six and al- 
ready dark when I heard a hand 
knocking at the front door. Had I 
been anywhere but in an adjoining 
room I should never have beard him. 
He explained who he was and asked 
to have a word with me. I asked him 
in. He was the son of an old con- 
stituent of mine in Stirling, which I 
represented in Parliament for 10 
years (1908-1918). 


WORDS OF PEACE — 3 


"The Mighty 


Atom” 


HE power of the individual, the 
value of the unit, the respect 
due to one human soul—this is 

the great truth for churches, for 
armies, for empires. The past has 
indeed no masses. Men, not masses, 
have done ail that is great in history, 
in science, in religion. 

The New Testament itself is but a 
brief biography; many pages of the 
Old Testament are marked by the 
lives of men. Yet it is just this truth 
that we require to be taught again 
today—to be content with aiming 
with units. Every atom in the 
universe can act on every other atom, 
but only through the atom next it. 
And if a man would act upon every 
other man, he can do so best by acting 
one at a time upon those beside him. 
The true worker’s world is a unit. 

But the capacity of acting upon 
individuals is almost a lost art. It is 
hard to learn again. We have spoilt 
ourselves by thinking to draw 
thousands by public work, by pulpit 
eloquence, by platform speeches, by 
convocations and councils, Christian 
conferences, and by books of many 
editions. 


Prof. Henry Drummond, 
in 1873, 


Reflexions : 


He was a conscientious objector. We dis- 
cussed his case for an hour. He had tried to 
compromise by joining a  non-combatant 
unit. But after wearing uniform and drilling 
he felt so keenly that he had betrayed his un- 


compromising original convictions, that a 
court martial and a further appeal to the 
tribunal] was to be the alternative. He was 


quite young and, as a Scot, shrewd and very 
intelligent. I did not try to dissuade him fram 
the course he had made up his mind to pur- 
sue. But I did put some of the difficulties 
before him. I ended by promising to give 
him what help I could and he plunged out 
into the darkness, without. any torch even, 
aly a mile’s walk up a steep hill to meet his 
us. 


Martyrdom 
i js curfous how some people who fail 
to be heroes develop a craving to be 


Heroism is a matter of chance, or 

Martyrdom is much 
We many of us think 
ourselves martyrs on occasions. But others 
do not notice it or know of it. The people 
I am referring to want to be acclaimed as 
martyra, and often they succeed, 

I remember an Under Secretary some years 
ago in the House of Commons who was quite 
conscientious but singularly ineffective. He 
cut no ice and was hardly noticed. Suddenly, 
for some reason or other, he was attacked 
vehemently and not quite fairly. He got 
headlines in the press and his former gloom 
and depression fell from him like a cloak. He 
thought himself a martyr, provoked the at- 
tacks against himself, and was as happy ag 
the day was long. 

Abuse and ridicule are a godsend to some 
people. It is not being noticed which is in- 
tolerable. I asked my young Scottish friend, 
mentioned above, whether he was seeking 
martyrdom by going to prison. He laughed. 
No such notion had ever entered hia head. 


>, 


martyrs. 
rather of opportunity. 
more easily attained. 


War arr The 
Craftsman 


JN your Commentary paragraph, 

“Well-treated Slaves” (Dec. 11), 
are two points on which I should like 
to comment. On the statement about 
furniture makers’ and potters’ mat- 
erials, I am in a position which gives 
me access to the latest news of the 
troubles of craftsmen under war-time 
conditions. 


So far as potters are concerned the state- 
ment is, to the best of my Malet inaeeenaee: 
They have not been suddenly restricted so far 
as materials go, and though there are signs 
that wood for firing, and other things, will 
be more difficult to get, they have not been, 
and so far as can be seen will not be, ‘cut 
off". There are restrictions on what they 
may make or supply, however, and a licence 
to do so at all is required, as is the case in 
a number of industries, 

Again, the position of furniture makers is 
governed by regulations framed for industrial 
concerns, and which would be useless to the 
workshop or individual craftsman even if 
issued, unless endorsed to cover the licencee's 
usual practice. None have so far been granted, 
but provisional permits to carry on, or docu- 
ments recognizing them, have been given to 
five furniture men as the result of repre- 
sentationa made by the CIAD sub-committee 
at the National Gallery, representing the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society (London), the 
Red Rose Guild of Craftsmen (Manchester), 
and the Art Workers’ Guild (London). De- 
ferment of the call-up of a small number of 
craftsmen and women over 41 and 35 re- 
spectively has been approved by the Ministry 
of Labour and the position of craftsmen is 
stil! the subject of representations to Gov- 
ernment departments by this committee. 

The position of woodworkers in the crafts- 
man category has not been suddenly changed 
by cutting off aupplies of material, nor is 
there any intimation that it will be. The 
conditions of war have intensified the very 
strong movement to define the craftsman’s 
Place in present day society, and the past 
few days have seen the beginning of a real 
and, I believe, very important collaboration 
between the two chief crafts societies of this 
country. 

This brings me to the second point: May 1 
describe the individual—workshop, not fac- 
tory—craft industry as a very difficult but, 
if you are made that way, even most interest- 
ing path of escape? Modern roads ave too 
smooth for the metaphor to fit. 

If, as I suspect, you have heard from a 
eraftsman in difficulty, I suggest that he or 
she writes to the Red Rose Guild of Crafts- 
men, Whitworth Gallery, Oxford Rd., Man- 
chester 15; or to the Arts and Crafts Exhi- 
bition Society, 6 Queen Sq., W.C.1., and men- 
tions my name to either society. I should like 
to hear about it, and to be of help if I can. 

ROGER POWELL 
110 Wilbury Rd., Letchworth. 


Order of Merit:? ’ 


Why is it that letters, no matter how con- 
cise, upon monetary reform, all-important to 
the peace and reconstruction in which it is 
presumed all pacifists are interested, drawing 
attention to the lIamentable, nay culpable 
ignorance of the work of the great mone- 
tary reformers such as Douglas, Soddy, Kitson, 
Gesell, et al. among pacifist: are boycotted 
while some 450 words of futile drivel (double 
the atipulated length) in criticiam not of any 
remarks in PN. itaelf but of an advertisement, 
are permitted to avvear? 

KAIKHOSRU SHAPURJI SORABII 
175 Clarence Gate Gdns., N.W.1. 


Letters to the Editor 


Owing to the large number of ecja:ma 
on our severely limited apace, correspond- 
ents sre urged tu keen their letters very 
brief, and preferably under 250 words. 


PACIFISM AND 
POLITICS 


AT last someone (M. G. Hamlyn) 
a 1 
has had the courage to say what 
I have had in my mind for a long 
time: that those members of PPU, 
and other peace organizations, who 
are lukewarm about the demand for 
the cessation of hostilities should, de- 
spite any condition of exemption, join 
the forces without a moment’s delay. 

Trousands of boys in the army, 
navy and air force hate war, but are 
suffering torment. Why — should 
people who are of use neither for 
peace nor war go about their business 
in freedom when they have a sneak- 
ing and hidden desire that their kind 
of peace shall be fought for by proxy? 

Cowardice couldn't go further. Be 
one thing or the other. 

HENRY BARRATT 

135 Padfield Main Rd, 
Hadfield, Manckester, 


I have followed with great interest 
the correspondence on “Pacifism and 
Politics”, It is very unfortunate 
that intolerance seems to be growing 
amongst a certain section of pacifists. 
This takes the form of dubbing those 
who favour a negotiated peace and 
would work with other organizations 
to that end as “pro-Fascists”. 

An excellent example of this is A. 
E, Cooke’s recent attack on the Brit- 
ish National Party. His remark 
that it has more in common with the 
Nazi Party than with the PPU is 
surely unwarranted. Does he not 
see that if the war is ever to be 
stopped, it will require the aid of 
all those organizations which are not 
mesmerized by Government propa- 
ganda? 

In present circumstances it is highly im- 
probable that there will be any great increase 
of convinced pacifista, but the longer the war 
continues the more people will eall “Stop the 
War" and in that case the British National 
Party may become a real force in the land. 

All pacifists should realize that unless the 
war is stopped soon the future will be as 
black as night, in which case the advocates 
of a Socialist Peace alone will perhaps come 
ta see that the “Fascist peace” of 1942 had 
much to commend it. 

The success of the Leicester convention 
should encourage other regions to emulate the 
example. Let the PPU as a whole urge 
ARMISTICE NOW! with firm resolve, and 
thus find unity and strength. - 

G. F. BLIGH 


206 Derbyshire Lane W., Stretford. 


I think your correspondent Eric 
Attwood does well to emphasize, the 
change of political line-up which the 
war must produce. The Communist 
Party will almost certainly be a 
greater power in post-war polities 
and other groups may emerge. But 
discussion on the basis of the pre-war 
line-up is, I agree, unrealistic. 

I doubt the wisdom, however, of giving 
much support to the Cove manifesto and sim- 
ilar groups. Although certain views expressed 
by these groups appear to run parallel with 
our own, they are as insistent on fighting until 
victory as the most redoubtable die-hard. 

I cannot see what pacifists achieve by 
chasing these political will-o-the-wisps, or 
fishing in the treacherous waters of political 
opportunism. One would have thought that 
the history of the past 10 years would have 
cured most pacifists of political flirtations. 

If we believe that our own pacifist princi- 
ples are fumdamental to the solution of the 
world’s problems, we shall see ng purpose in 
working with folk who are opposed to those 
principles. Christ did not work with the 
political or theological line-ups of his day. 
The Sermon on the Mount was not an “agreed 
statement” with the Chief Priest. Christ 
proceaimed his own gospel. 

The prophets may mot have much to show 
for their trouble, but they have as much (or 
as little) as the peice opportunists. Pér- 
sonally I prefer prophets. 

WALLACE HANCOCK 
21 Raymond Av., E.18. 


As my earlier letter on the subject of Paci- 
fism and Politics has been referred to by Eric 
G. Attwood, may I he allowed to expand my 
theme of ideological war and its relevance 
to the present conflict? . 

Mr, Attwood complains that many pacifista 
appear to be living in the year 1938. I regret 
to say that their mental attitude appeara to 
date back to the 1914-1918 war. In that war the 
peace party was largely recruited from the 
Left, which rightly contended that vested 
interests and imperialism had brought about 
the catastrophe. Ramsay Macdonald, Keir 
Hardie, E. D. Morel, Jaures, to mention but 
a few, were all of the Left. 

Our Conservatives alone appear to have 
learnt the military lesson of the last war. 
They realized that in a struggle between Eng- 
land and Germany, fought to the bitter end, 
both sides would lose and England, with her 
larger possessions, might suffer the greater 
Joas. Owners of vested interests, far from 
causing this war, did their best to prevent it 
—and were roundly abused by the Left for 
their efforts. Mr, Chamberlain was, and atill 
is, accused of having entered into a cabal 
with Hitler and Mussolini in order to protect 
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HE basis of he Peace Pledge Union is 
the following pledge which is signed 
by each member: 

I RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 

SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER. 
The address to which new signatures of 
the pledge should be sent, and from which 

further particulars may be obtained {s: 
PPU HEADQUARTERS, 

Dick Sheppard Housa, 


6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. 


indian Freedom 


Campaign 


Last Sunday I bought a copy of “Free 
India”. After reading it through, and I 
haven’t the slightest doubt that all you 
publish is the truth, 1 was so disgusted with 
the treatment dealt out to the Indian people 
that I feel ashamed to call myself an Eng- 
lishman. The picture on the front page 
of those young intelligent Indian girls be- 
hind bars, jike wild animals, is a scandal 
and a disgrace to this country of ours. 


TP YHIS extract from a letter to the 

editor of “Free India,” which was 
read at the recent conference of the 
Indian Freedom Campaign, epitom- 
ized the sort of response which an 
intensive campaign might evoke from 
the British people. ‘ 

But the disappointing attendance 
at the conference itself underlined the 
difficulties in combating the apathy, 
even among “progressive” people, 

* * m 

The conference was opened by 
Fenner Brockway, who explained that 
it had ‘been called by the Indian 
Freedom Campaign to focus public 
dismay at the deplorable situation. 

Amiya Nath Bose, joint-secretary 
of the Committee of Indian Congress- 
men in Great Britain, outlined Con- 
gress’s viewpoint and the negative 
response of the British authorities, 
resulting in the present reign of 
repression and terror. Edward 
Thompson urged the ‘conference to 
go out and “preach to the heathen— 
the Churches,” where ignorance was 
so serious. Wilfred Wellock under- 
lined the increasing influence on and 
responsibility for the economy of the 
East which the USA is exercising. 

Lionel Fielden, opening the second 
session, explained the newspaper 
hartal called by the All-India Editors’ 
Conference, and showed how ominous 
is the meagre news which seeps 
through the censorships. Many 
delegates emphasized in the. dis- 
cussion the need for getting the facts 
known, and Howard Whitten, moving 
the final resolution, appealed to 
delegates to do their utmost locally 
to make the campaign succeed. The 


resolution, endorsing the “Declara- 
tion” of the Campaign and pledging 
the conference to intensive local 
action, was carried with one dis- 
sentient. 
* * 

The Campaign Committee, in addition to 

publicizing its first publications, is seeking 


to make known the facts of the Indian press 
hartal, which have been inadequately reported 
in the press of-this country, 

A resolution viewing with dismay the cir- 
eumstancea which have culminated in the 
strike was passed last week and communi- 
cated to the press. Copies of thig and some 
expanded notes prepared for the Committee 
on this question are available at 8 Endsleigh 
Gdns., London, W.C.1, for supporters who have 
not already received them. 

In_ the suburbs and provinces street sales 
of ‘Free India” and public meetings are being 
organized, though still not in satisfactory 
numbers. In Central London a series of six 
lunch-hour meetings begins on Jan. 27 at the 
National Trades Union Club, Gt. Newport 
St., adiacent to Leicester Square Station, 
when Edward Thompson is the speaker. 

It is honed that such a volume of local 
activity will be created in the next two months 
that the campaign will be justified in return- 
ing to Central London with a big effort to 
influence public opinion decisively. 

The renewed public comment on the situ- 
ation in India, largely as the result of reports 
of the grave food shortage in that country, 
may be a more hopeful portent. At all events, 
if the campaign is to make any impreasion, 
factual literature must be widely circulated 
and efforts to bring into active co-operation 
all progressive groups and trade union 
branches in each locality must be pursued 
vigorously. 


The first Peace News pamphlet 7 


Muslims of India 
and the Muslim League 
by Howard Whitten 


Now obtainable only from the 
PPU Bookshop, Dick Sreppard 
House, Endsleigh Street, London, 
W.C.1. 
Price 1d. (post free 2d.) 
If you have not had information 
ahout Peace News pamphlets, ask 
your local distributor. 
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PEACE NEWS 


Concession for 
17-Year-olds 


N a letter to the Central Board for 
COs, dated Jan. 5. regarding the 
position of youths under the age 

of 18 who register for national ser- 
vice, the Ministry of Labour states 
that applications by them to be pro- 
visionally registered as COs will not 
be dismissed on the ground that more 
than two days have elapsed after com- 
pletion of their medical examinat‘on. 

For the first time the maximum sentence 
of imprisonment has been imposed upon a 
woman bclow the age which would have en- 
abled her to register as a conscientious ob- 
jector to military service. 

On Jan. 4, Irene Crawford, who is 19 and 
a full-time Jehovah's Witness, was sentenced 
to 3 months imprisonment at Aberdeen Sheriff 
Court for refusing to comply with a direction 
to civil work under Defence Regulation 58A, 

FROM JERSEY TO GERMANY 

Further news has been received from Jack 


Nutiey (of Tonbridge PPU Group), one of 
the party formerly in Jersey and recently 
transferred to Ilag VII, Laufen, Upper 


Bavaria, giving the following list of those 
interned with him: 

J. Anderson, J. Aughton, H. Barnett, WwW. 
Bentimin, G. Bradbury, P. Bray. ¥F. Briggs, 
P. Britten. H. Boulton. R, Cass, G, Chavman, 
C. Closs, H, Cobley, J. Coe, F. Conybeare, 
M. Coover, D. Cowell, RB. Crabtree, D. Davies, 
A. Duke, T. Gamble, W. Gardener, R. Good- 
speod, L. Hewkin, D, Hickman, V. Jelly, J. 
Jenkins. E. King. P. Lyeng. M. Mac’aren, A. 
Marshall. L Owen, D. Perkin, M. Poole. J. 
Potter, D. Savage, 
D, Smith, G. Stafford, R. Stubbs 
Taster, L Themas. M. Trowman, T. 
J. Whittaker. W. Wilson. 

The followine are with their wives at Bi- 
berrach: D. Aitkin, D. Croft, D. White. T. 
Lyons, J. Moule, R. Slubbe. G. Watters, They 
apnear to be in gocd sririta, and are only 
doing work connected with the camp. 


(?)° HE. 
ite, 


Neither the Peace Pledge Wnion nor Peace 
News itself is necessarily committed to views 
expressed in the articles we publish. (Still 
lean does the acceptance of advertisements 
imnly endorsement of any views expressed or 
implied therein or PPT connection with the 


matter advertised). Contributiona are wel- 
eomed, thouzh no payment is made. They 
sheuld be tynewritten. if possible, and one 


side only of the paper should be used. They 
wav not be returned unless a_ stamped 
addressed envelope is enclosed. nor can we 
undertake to acknowledge all correspondence 
owing to increased cost of postage. 


‘6d.; 7d. post free 
“Catand Vouse* 
The repeated prosecution of 


C.0.s in this war and the last. 
Foreword by Fenner Brockway 


6d.; hd. post free 
“* Troublesome 
Poople” 


The thrilling 63-page story of 
the C.O.s of the last war. 


C.B.C.0,, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 
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XGolders Green Group of the P.P.U.s 


envied OSA Le 


Saturday, 23rd January, 1943, at y 
HOOP \LANE, CHURCH HALL, N 
(2 mins. Golders Green Underground) 


Chairman: R, Frascr Reekie. 


3.30 p.m. Reports \ 
4.0 pm. JOHN BARCLAY 

Pacifism—a personal faith. i 

5.0 p.m. Tea \ 
5.30 p.m. North Jicv?-- Pacifist 

Orchestra j 

6.0 p.m. Entertainmen.s,under direction \ 

Ward, 1 

‘ 
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CORDIAL INVITATION EXTENDED TO \ 
ALL PA IFISTS \ 


“aS AS ME OE ee ae Ee 2 


PRISON MEDICAL 
REFORM COUNCIL 


Sponsors :— 
Lady Clare Annesley, Duke of Bedford, 
Fenncr Brockway, Bhys Davies M.P., 
Compton Mackenzie, Ethel Mannin, Fred 
Mess.r, M.P., Dr. H. B. Morgan, M.P., 
Sybil Morrison, J, Middleten Murry, R. 
J. Serutton, and R. Sorensen, M.P. 


The Council has grown out of the 

prison experiences of C.O.s, but 

tts aim is to secure for all 

prisoners at all times proper at- 

tention to medical and similar 
matters. 


BECOME A SUBSCRIBER 
by sending a donation 


Ex-prisoners and prospective 
prisoners please ‘write. 


“Local Correspondents” wanted 
in all dstr ets. 
Information fram the Secretary: 


Roger Page, 12 West Pk., London, S.E.9. 


G. Shaw, J. Shinn (7),) 


|LETTERS 


the capitalists of the world against the threat 
of Communism. 

Only one prominent Labour leader raised 
hig voice in support of Chamberlain's peace 
efforts. He was George Lansbury, a pacifist. 
Many other pacifists discovered that their 
political prejudices were stronger than their 
pacifism, ang the Left has become almost 
solidiy pro-war, as Hitler haa been represented 
as the arch-enemy of the working class. 
Persomally, I believe that National Socialism 
describes the German political movement with 
fair accuracy. 

Pacifists should try to convert the Left, 
for theirs is the greatest opposition today to 


@ negotiated peace. 
I. WAVENEY GIRVAN 
Tudor Lodge, Denham, Bucks. 


I feel that Leonard Trayner has made the 
point about socialism which is so often for- 
gotten: probably because it is unpleasant. 
There is no certainty that a socialist State 
will be peaceful. Indeed. if under socialism 
all share the products of the State equally, 
the masses have an economic incentive to 
conquest not found under capitalism, 

Clearly, socialism inside the country is not 
enough. The plain truth surely ig that capi- 
talist States and socialist States both need the 
fangs of their nationalism drawn. Some 
kind of supra-national government must be 
created wikch will take from either kind of 
State its right and itg ability to make war. 
This means federal control of industry and 
peoline of armed forces, if it means anything 
at. c 

If it gives the heart ease, one can say that 
States must “give un voluntarily’ certain 
powers to a central authority which now they 
wield (or have until recently wielded) for 
their own mational advancement. But, which- 
ever way you Iook at it, the necd for a sumra- 
national government to regulate the behaviour 
of States is as urgent in the wor!d today as 
it was in America in 1789, and any pacifist 
who canmot recognize that, and, further, who 
ig not working for that, is living in an un- 
real world. 

Myr. Trayner only solves half the problem 
when he states that only a change of heart 
alli round will snffice to end war, because, 
thank heaven. it is only ha'f true. It would 
indeed be a dismal look-out for the next gen- 
eration if the jssne of neace sr war were to 
be decided on that plane. Peopte are not 
going to be more moral, more Christian, when 
this war is over than they were when the 
last war was over. Thev will be much less 
humane, much less inclined to forgive and 


ACCOMMODATION 


C.O., 30, being transferred Slough, desires 
good home within easy distance. Davies, 26 


Desmond Rd., Northenden, Manchester. 
COUPLES, single people. p.g.s at low 
rates for communal household. Stamp for 

details. Box 683 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


FATHER (professional), with daughter 
aged 2 yrs., seeks home with good Christian 
family fond of children, animals, and higher 
thought, ‘London or suburbs. Box 648 PN, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


FOR ALL properties to be let or anig in 
N.W. London and Districts, apply to McCraith 
and Brooks, Auctioneera and Surveyors, 44 
Market Place, N.W.11. (Speedwell 9888, 38 
lines), who will give special attention to the 
requirements of pacifist. 

TO LET. Simpleiife cottage, completely 
furnished, sma'l workshop, greenhouse, hard 
tools for land: large produce gardens; fruit 
plantations; wocdg and moorlands 40 acres; 
four@miles Carlisle, 4 bedrooms, one to be 
bod-sitting for recen‘ly widowed architect- 
owner as boarder; simnle vegetarian. Box 
682 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


EDUCATIONAL 
FIND RECREATION and new power to 


serve through speaking and writing. Corre- 
spondence (also visit) lessons 6s., classes 
ls. 6d. Dorothy Matthews, B.A., 82 Primrose 
Hill Rd., London, N.W.8. 


FOR SALE & WANTED 


C.0. WORKING in Lake District desires 
to purchase or hire an Ice Axe. Please write 
Collins, High Jackson Ground, Dunnerdale, 
Broughton-in-Furness, Lancashire, 

FILMS WANTED, 620 or 120.. Would any 
kind friend who can obtain same, please 
write. Postage refunded. Box 681 PN, 3 
Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

PLEASE SEND used Xmas cards and cal- 
endars to, South India Missionary and Or- 
phanage Society, O'd Reetory, Edgeworth, 


Stroud, Glos, 


Lectures 


on Anarchism, Russia, India, the War, 
and other topical and revolutionary topics. 

EVERY FRIDAY 

7 p.m. n 5 
Questions and Discussion 
Entrance Free 

FREEDOM PRESS ROOMS 
Belsize Road, Swiss Cottage, N.W.6. 


27, 


Hand Over All Power To Congress 


INDIAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mass Demonstration 


Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
Tuesday, January 26, 7 p.m. 


Speckere: 
W. G. Cove M.P., Vera Brittain, S. S&S. 
>uverman M.F., Fenner Brockway, Fred 
Messer M.P., Frank Horrabin and Indian 
-Speakers. 


Committee of Indian, Congressmen, 
70 New Oxford St., W.C.1. ¥ 


CLASSIFIEG ADVERTISEMERTS 


Continued from page 3 


forget, much more inelined to solve political 
difficulties by gangster methods. 

But that does not mean to gay that we 
need altogether despair of abolishing inter- 
national war. For people may be brought 
to realize that effective international govern- 
ment is essential for international peace, 
which they mostly recognize a3 the first con- 
dition of real social security and civilized 
advance. What kind of international gover- 
ment? Who can tell? It largely depends 
upon the ability of pacifists effectively to speak 
to this. condition in terms that the mass man 


will comprehend. 
HOWARD FOX 
24 Pyecombe Corner, N.}2. 


Unemployment 


J would like to suggest one consideration 
that appears to have been overlooked by the 
Duke of Bedford in his letter on the unem- 
ployment question (PN, Dec. 25). Unemploy- 
ment cannot be prevented, he says, because 
this is @ Jabour-destroying age, presumably 
referring to the use of machinery. 

But there is one activity of fundamental 
importance to which this consideration does 
not apply, namely food production. Food 
production is the supreme limiting factor to 
all policies: the production of everything else 
must be made subsidiary to it. It is essential 
to achieve a high degree of self-sufficiency in 
focd production unless we are to continue to 
re'y on tinned, frozen, and processed foods 
from far away, to the ruin of our health of 
body and mind, . : 

Food production is not an industry in which 
machinery can displace Jabour without detri- 


mont to production; it will always, if it is 
done properly, necessitate much labour. The 
idea of a leisure state in which food and 


other commodities are produecd with little 
labour by the use of machinery is an_ idle 
dream or a nightmare. It is very doubtful 
whether the world can long aroma os un- 
i mt, planned or vnn'anned. 

meee us RONALD SUMMERS 
Winash, Albert Rd., Clevedon, Somerset, 
eR 
Printera of ‘‘Peace News” 


CLIFFORD PRINTING CO. (T.u. 


VICTORIA WORKS, 12b MANOR RD, 
LONDON, N.16. 
have facilities to print one or two more 
weekly, monthly or quarterly newspapers, 
booklets, magazines, bulletins, etc. 


Quotations on Application. 


January 15, 1943 


Famine in 
Belgium 


“WF we wish to prevent disaster 

from overtaking the youth of 

the country, that is to say, a 
large part of the Belgian population, 
urgent measures must be taken,” 
says Baron de Baillonville, chairman 
of the Belgian Red Cross Society, in 
a letter to the British Red Cross and 
Order of St. John ealling attention 
to the gravity of the food situation 
in Belgium. 

Attention was also drawn to the 
matter by a long article in the Man- 
chester Guardian on Jan. 5, in which 
the Diplomatie Correspondent de- 
clared that “almost the entire popu- 
lation is literally half starved” and 
in which he described the effect on 


adults and children. He concluded: 

The only food reaching Belgium from 
outside came from Portugal, Spain, and 
Switzerland, and between May 1941 and the 
present -time it amounts to about 20,000 
tons of fish, flour, and oil, and fifty tone 
of dried milk...In addition some limited 
suppties of Vitamin C and D products have 
been obtained from Hungary and Switzer- 
Jand and 300 tons of cod-iiver oil... 

In the oninion of Belgian authorities in 
London, relief in essential foodstuffs, par- 
ticularly for the children, could and should 
be sent to Belgium. The supplies urgently 
needed are vitamin products and milk pro- 
ducts for children. It is pointed out that 
they would not take up much = shipping 
space and the Belgian Government ig in a 
position to pay for them. It is added fur- 
ther that such foodstuffg and medical pro- 
ducts sent in limited quantities would reach 
the Belgian people most needing them and 
would not be interfered with by the Ger- 
mans. 

It was revorted last week that the Swedish 
steamer Eros, chartered to the International 
Red Cross, had been wrecked in very bad 
weather on its way from Piraeus to Salonika. 
The carro of grain was lost but all the crew 
were said to have been rescued. The Eros 
was one of eight steamers of Swedish origin 
known to be regularly engaged in taking the 
15.000 tong of Canadian grain—and latterly 
some dried milk—into Greece each month. . 
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LAND & COMMUNITY 


COOK-HOUSEKEEPER, capable of cater- 
ing 20-30 persons; also Domestic Worker, re- 
quired, for new community experiment. Must 
be conscientious worker and fond of country. 
Box 664 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


GOOSE GREEN FARM, Somerset, have 
vacancicg for two skilled farm workers. 
Cottage or farmhouse accommodation. De- 
tails of experience to Burston, 6 King 8a., 
Bridgwater, 


LITERATURE, &c. 
BOOKS loaned to C.O.8 on Iand ete; with- 
out obligation. Write for list Marshall. 21 
Wheatlands Drive, Bradford, Yorks. 


QUAKERISM. Information and literature 
respecting the Frith and Practice of the 
Religious Society of Friends, free on applica- 
tion to the Friends’ Home Service Committee, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, Landon, N.W.1. 


“THE QUAKER MESSAGE” by Sidney 
Lucas: extracts from Quaker writers on be- 
lief and practice. 86 pp. price 1s. 6d. from 
Heys Farm Guest House, W. Bradford, Clith- 
eroe. Lancs. 


“THESE THINGS SHALL BE!’ Truth 
stranger than fiction! Bib'e aspect, 6d. Truth 
Institute, 174 Forest Hill Rd., London, S.E.28. 


MEETINGS, &c. 


EDUCATIONAL RETREAT Feb. 5 to Feb. 
7 at Friends’ Hostel Jordans, Bucks. Sub- 
ject, Christian Education in a Changing 
World; speaker, Walter Birmingham. Further 
particulars from Dorothy Green, 128 Green- 
way Av., E.17. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN will read from his 
own works at Kingsley Hall, Powis Rd., Bow, 
Sat., Jan. 23, 8 p.m. admission 6d, (Charing 
Cross to Bow Rd., 4d, District Railway). 


RHYS DAVIES M.P. “What Are We 
Fighting For?" Public meeting. Chairman, 
Rev. Patrick Figgis. St. Martin’s Hall, 
Goodwyn Av., Broadway, Mill Hill, 7.30 ‘p.m., 
Thurs., Jan. 21. 


PERSONAL 


BUY YOUR individual toys in wood and 
soft materials for pacifiat and other children 
at Three Beara Cottage, ‘Lackland’, Pinn 
Hill, Sidbury. Devon, an@ support Mother, 
Geoffrey and Peter. 

INTRODUCTIONS by post between pacifists, 
progressives, and other PN readers. Profits 
for Pcace. Stamp brings particulars, Box 654 
PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


TO TRAMP. God bless you! Your message 
cheered me up. 
Rd., N.4. 


Published from 3 Blackstock Rd., London N.4 
by “Peace News” Ltd. Printed by Cliffore 
Printing Co., (T.U.) London N.18. 


Box 680 PN, 3 Blackstock | 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


CLERK wanted, food distribution, Bath, Box 
684 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 

FARMER considering employing party of 
six or seven pacifists who can live together 
rough and work hard. Requirements: Two 
married couples and two or three single men, 
experience iand work essential; one woman 


domestic work for farmer’s wife, the other 
housekeeping for men; separate homes on 
farm. Employer dissociated from community, 


Box 686 PN, 8 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 


GARDENER wanted, near Bath. Box 685 
PN. 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4, 


JUNIOR SCHOOL teacher wanted immed- 
iatety or in April. Please state age, train- 
ing, and experience. Burgess Hill School, 
Rcdhurst, Cranleigh, Surrey. 

KAY'S BOGKSHOP wish to thank the many 
applicants, and state that the position ig now 
filled. 

NURSERY HELPERS required for country 
hoste:s (Glouccstershire) for refugee and 
evacuee children. Apply International Com- 
mission, 67 Brook St., London W.1. 

ORDERLY required at St. David’s Home 
for ward work; knowledge of nursing not 
essential. Apply Matron, Ealing W.5. 

TUTOR wanted for four children on a farm 
to Matric standard, and part time land work. 
Terms and qualifications to Box 26 Smith's 
Bookshop, Penzance. 


VEGETARIAN HOME for children, View 
Rd,, Rainhill. Wanted, general domestic help, 
wage £45 per annum plus board and lodg- 
ing. Repty Hon. Sec. G. H. Perry, 47 Stair- 
haven Rd., Liverpool 19, 


SITUATIONS & WORK WANTED 

COMMERCIAL food traveller, experienced 
as van driver, warehousman, despatch clerk, 
and food order takcr (coupons understood), 
Assistance Board investigator, urgently needs 
any job food distribution or humanitarian, 
thospital, anubulance, agriculture, or horti- 
culture. Disengaged through persecution. 
Whiskin, 19 Pultney Rd. Bath, 

C.0. SEEKS light land work with other 
pacifists or, sympathisers: Southampton dia- 
trict preferred. Musical. Box 679 PN, 3 
Biackstock Rd., N.4. 

C.O., SINGLE, 34, Methodist, exempt land- 
work ,seeks horticultural or forestry poat 
anywhere (Evesham, Hereford, Wores. pre- 
ferred). Solicitor, but 3 years experience 
farm and market gardening. Warwick- 
Halter, Hornsea, E, Yorks. 

C.O., 22, landwork exemption, reauires in- 
teresting work in Midlands. Previous clericad 
post: knowledge carpentry; interested in 
driving. Box 678 PN, 3 Blackstock Rd., N-4. 

QUALIFIED Library Assistant (29) seeks 
work in or near his profession. Unconditional 
claimant; twice imprisoned. Hersom, 3&9 
Oulton Cres., Barking. 


WHERE TO STAY 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Reform Ves- 
etarian Guest House for happy holiday o2 
restful recuperution; all modern comforts 
A. and K. S. Ludlow, The Briara, Crich, Man. 
lock. (Station: Ambergate: Tel. Ambergate 
44) 

WYE VALLEY. Guest House in own park 
of 150 acres. Vegetarians and others catered 
for, from £2 17s. 6d. “Lindors”, St. Briavels, 
Glos. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INFLUENZA! Nature’s healing herb 
Is, 6d. All troubles treated. Katharine Mac- 
donald, Rheumatic-Nerve Specialist, 6 Lana- 
downe Cres., Glasgow. 


